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THE OREGON CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL! 


By ERWIN F. LANGE 


PROVISIONS FoR public schools was made by the territorial legis- 
lature in 1849. Due to a lack of financial support and laxity in 
enforcing laws, public schools were slow in being established. 
This was true in Oregon City as well as elsewhere. 

The first move toward a city school was in 1853, when the 
city council received the following letter from Sydney Moss, 
who is credited with providing the first school in Oregon City:? 

August 5, 1853 

To the City Council of Oregon City: 

Gentlemen: 

I will furnish you with a schoo] room for three years which 

if you accept, you shall furnish and keep in repair and I will 

board your preceptor or preceptress for the above named num- 


ber of years as a gratuity. It is understood that the teacher 
shall board in my family. 


Yours, 
S. W. Moss 


The matter was immediately considered and on motion it was 
decided to open the school August 15, 1853. A school commit- 
tee consisting of A. L. Lovejoy, W. W. Buck and S. W. Moss, 
was appointed to hire a teacher and fit up the school room. 
However, difficulties set in and at the next meeting the commit- 
tee asked for more time which was then granted. Due to other 
difficulties the matter was dropped for the time being. 


The territorial legislature of 1854, passed a special act known 
as an “‘act to create a school district in Oregon City.”* This mea- 
sure gave the city council complete control over the establish- 
ment and management of the public school. In order to provide 
an adequate support of the school, the act gave the council au- 
thority to impose a one dollar poll tax on all legal voters in the 
city. The act also gave the council a right or franchise to oper- 
ate or lease the right to operate a ferry from Oregon City to any 


1This is a continuation of a thesis on the Early Educational History 
of Oregon City. The first part, “Oregon City Private Schools,” 
was printed in this Quarterly, December, 1936. 


2Original letter is in Proceedings of city council, volume 1, page 60. 
&Ms. in Oregon Historical Society. 
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point on the west side of the river. The returns realized from 
the ferry were to be used to support the school. The school was 
also to receive its apportionment from the county fund the same 
as other public schools which were established according to the 
school laws. 

In pursuance to this special act the city council again took 
up the matter of establishing a public school, by passing ordin- 
ances providing for the establishing of a public school and levy- 
ing a one dollar poll tax on all legal voters of the community for 
the support of the school. The poll tax measure was brought up 
for a general vote and passed sixty-three to one, showing that 
the citizens of Oregon City were in favor of general taxation. 

Again the offer of S. W. Moss was considered and the school 
committee was authorized to make the necessary repairs and 
to equip the room. The committee was also authorized to se- 
cure a teacher at a salary not exceeding sixty dollars a month. 

On May 7, 1855, the school committee reported engaging R. 
T. Lockwood as teacher and reported the school to be in a “very 
flourishing condition.”* The salary of Mr. Lockwood was ap- 
parently set at fifty dollars a month plus board and room in the 
home of S. W. Moss, for three months later he submitted a bill 
to the city council for one hundred and fifty dollars for services 
as city school teacher. 

In November, 1855, the non-residence problem presented it- 
self and a motion was passed on November 15, instructing the 
teacher of the public school to collect a sum of three dollars for 
that term from all pupils residing outside the city limits. 

It is quite evident that Mr. Lockwood was not entirely satis- 
fied with his board and room at the home of Sydney Moss for 
on January 1, 1856,° the council received from him a commun- 
ication requesting a new boarding place. After due considera- 
tion the council passed the following resolution which was sent 
to Lockwood: “Resolved, that Mr. Lockwood be informed that 
the city council expects the teacher of the city school to teach 
four quarters a year, eleven weeks per quarter, and five days per 
week, exclusive of vacations for which the compensation shall 


4Proceedings of city council, volume 1. 
5Same, 128. | 
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be six hundred dollars per annum and board in the family of S. 
W. Moss if desired.” 

For the first two terms Lockwood submitted the report listed 
below:°® 


Number of pupils enrolled............0...... ce eeeeeeeeeeeee es 78 66 
Average daily attendance..............2.........-2:ccccceseeeseeeeeeee 43 45 
Number of pupils punctual.........222..eeeeeceecececeeeeee 35 36 
Number of pupils present every day................-.-.....- 5 7 
Number of days absence from sickness...................... 46 152 
Number of communications noticed.........................--- 32 17 
Number of pupils using profane language................ 0 0 
Number of pupils engaged quarrels..........................-- 2 0 
Number of cases of truancy detected........................-. 5 3 
Number whose general deportment is very good...... 43 38 
Number of lessons recited..................2.-.:::.-::sceeceeeseeees 650 660 


At the end of the first school year, Lockwood was not re- 
elected, and the mayor was authorized to engage a Miss Quivey 
to teach school for three months or more at a salary of fifty 
dollars per month. Miss Quivey is considered to be the first 
woman teacher in the public schools in Oregon. At this time 
the school committee recommended moving the school from the 
home of S. W. Moss to a room offered by Dr. John McLough- 
lin, at a rate of eight dollars per month. The council voted 
favorably on the recommendation and consequently, Mr. Moss 
was notified that his room was no longer needed. 

On June 28, 1856, the council passed an ordinance that again 

levied a one dollar poll tax on all legal voters residing within the 
city limits and also levied a tax of two mills on all property, real, 
personal, or mixed for the support of the common school. These 
taxes were assessed and collected in the same manner as the reg- 
ular city taxes. 
~ On March 5, 1857, L. F. Cartee” resigned as first city school 
superintendent and Forbes Barclay was elected in his place. 
_ During the year 1857, a need arose for a graduating school 
and a committee was appointed to investigate the advisability of 
establishing such a school in the city. The committee reported 
on June 1, 1857, that such a school could not be expediently 
formed at that time so the matter was dropped indefinitely and 
the committee discharged. | 


6Oregon Argus, July 7, September 20, 1855. 
7Cartee was elected city school superintendent in 1854. 
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In June, 1858, there is for the first time reference to an 
additional teacher; this was ‘“‘Miss Meldrum as assistant to Miss 
Quivey” at a salary of twenty dollars a month.? The nature 
and extent of her activities in connection with the school are not 
known. At the same time the last reference is made to Miss 
Quivey as teacher of the school. On the same date the council 
announced the election of G. A. Illige as teacher at a salary of 
sixty dollars a month. 

At the general election on May 2, 1859, Forbes Barclay was 
re-elected superintendent of the city council. 

Little comment is made in the council’s minutes on the school 
for the year 1859, except that a new teacher was again elected. 
On May 10, 1859, J. Hodgson was elected. His salary was not 
specified. At the same meeting the tuition rates for outside 
students was raised to five dollars per quarter. ‘The superintend- 
ent was to use the tuition money as he saw fit. Mr. Hodgson, 
as teacher of the city school lasted only one year, for the fol- 
lowing spring a Mr. Morgan was elected to succeed Hodgson. 
The school superintendent’s report,® submitted to the city coun- 
cil May 9, 1861, showed that there was $484.46 in the city 
school fund. This was N. W. Randall’s!® first year as school 
superintendent and his records show that one hundred and seven- 
ty six pupils were enrolled in the public school that year. 

By the beginning of the year 1862, the school had outgrown 
its facilities. At this time,!! Superintendent Barclay suggested 
a reorganization of the school system and strongly urged the 
council to rent the school building of the Oregon City Seminary. 
The trustees of the Oregon City Seminary offered to the city 
council the use of the building and grounds for one hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum, which amount was to be used to keep 
the building and fixtures in repair. The matter was considered 
and then referred to the school committee to which L. F. Cartee, 
former city school superintendent, had been added for this spe- 
cial business. The committee was instructed to see who could be 


8Proceedings of city council. 


8This is the first report that is quoted in the minutes of the city 
council. 


10Clackamas County apportionment records, 1861, 
11Proceedings of city council, January 6, 1862. 
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obtained as teacher and also to investigate the plan, grade, and 
management of the school. At a following meeting,'* the com- 
mittee reported that a teacher had not been selected, but that the 
Reverend G. H. Atkinson could be engaged for three months 
at a salary of one hundred dollars per month, whereupon the 
committee was instructed to hire Mr. Atkinson, and put the 
school in operation in the seminary building. 

Atkinson served as head of the seminary for the one year and 
because of his wide and varied experience in educational mat- 
ters he undoubtedly arranged the grading of the school during 
the year. At the end of his year of teaching he submitted the 
following report of his activities in connection with the school:*° 


There were three departments of the school during the year. 
The primary department consisted of pupils who began the 
primer and completed the second reader, and who attended also 
to primary mental arithmetic and first geography. The aver- 
age number in the department per term was forty-eight; aver- 
age number in primer, thirty-two; in first reader, twelve; sec- 
ond reader, fourteen; mental arithmetic, thirteen; and geogra- 
phy, nine. 

The pupils in the middle department were in the third and 
fourth readers, second and third geographies, primary gram- 
mar, and practical arithmetic as far as fractions, history, 
U.S.A., and penmanship. The average number in the second 
department for the year was sixty-five. The average number 
in arithmetic, orthography, reading, and geography was 
sixty-five; in grammar forty-three; in penmanship, sixty. 

Those in the third department used the fifth reader, fourth 
geography, practical arithmetic, primary and analytical gram- 
mar, history, U.S.A., and outlines of ancient and modern his- 
tory besides extra studies. The average number in this de- 
partment per term for the year was forty-three. In ortho- 
graphy, reading and history, the average was forty-three; in 
arithmetic, forty; in geography, thirty-nine; in grammar, 
thirty-eight; penmanship, twenty-nine; bookkeeping, fourteen; 
algebra, six; philosophy, five; chemistry, four; physiology, 
two; and Latin, four. | 

The average number per term for the year in the school was 
one hundred and fifty-six. Average ages of pupils, nine and 
one-half years. The average amount charged per term for 
entrance fees and extra studies was one hundred ninety-eight 
dollars and eighty cents.14 


Steady progress was made by the pupils during the year al- 


12Same, January 13, 1862. 
130regon Argus, February 14 1863. 


14This would indicate that quite a number of the pupils resided out- 
side of the Oregon City District. 
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though the departments were somewhat crowded, especially 

during the fourth term, in which we had one hundred seventy- 

three names on the register. 
G. H. ATKINSON 
Principal 

This report illustrates in detail the grading effected by the 
council after the school moved to its new quarters. 

During the first year in the new building the non-residence 
question came up again and with it the matter of admitting or- 
phan children. Orphan children residing in the city who had 
no guardians were permitted to attend the elementary (first) 
department of the school free of charge. The non-residence 
question was not so easily disposed of. A Samuel Waldron liv- 
ing outside the city limits had provided places for his children 
with families residing in the city and therefore demanded the 
benefits and privileges of the seminary for his children. After 
considerable arguments on both sides at several meetings of the 
council, the school superintendent was authorized to obtain le- 
gal advice on the question. Just what legal advice was received 
isnot known. However, an advertisement of the school a short 
time later expressed that “pupils whose parents or guardians live 
outside the district, or live within the limits of the corporation 
and have not completed their residence as legal voters, will be 
charged the entrance fee in accordance with the city charter and 
the school directors.”!® 

M. F. Mulky was elected principal of the seminary at the be- 
ginning of 1863, to succeed George Atkinson. Soon after school 
opened, the tuition for outside students was lowered from six to 
four dollars partly because of dissatisfaction of some of the pa- 
trons and partly because of the opening of another private 
school.?® 

In order to increase the school fund, an ordinance was pre- 
sented at the meeting of the city council, April 4, 1864, which 
would require all owners of dogs in the city to take out a five 
dollar license on each dog. The matter was referred to a special 
committee and later dropped as an undesirable measure. 


15Oregon Argus, January 24, 1863. 


16This was probably the school advertised by G. H. Atkinson to be held. 
in the room in the Oregon City College building; tuition was five 
dollars per term; Oregon Argus, February 7, 1863. 
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At the general election of May 1864, Dr. Forbes Barclay, was 

not only re-elected as school superintendent, but was elected 
mayor of Oregon City as well. In Barclay’s inaugural report’’ 
he stated that the city school was in “fair and prosperous condi- 
tion. The private schools have been a considerable relief inas- 
much as they have prevented the public school from being over- 
crowded and at the same time not materially reducing the school 
revenue.” In regard to enrollment and school finances he re- 
ported that the average number of pupils on the register was five 
hundred and thirty-one;1§ amount collected from tuition and 
extra studies was four hundred and fifty dollars and fifty cents. 
The school revenue for the year had been considerably reduced 
partly because of the United States legal tender of 1862, and 
partly because of a great diminution in the county apportion- 
ment of 1863. In consequence he estimated that the school 
fund would be about four hundred dollars short at the end of 
the school year. 
_ The seminary was rented again in 1865 for a two-year period 
but the relations between the city council and the trustees of 
the seminary were not proving altogether satisfactory, for on 
July 8, 1866, the council decided to build a new school house. 
A special committee was appointed to select a site and have a 
suitable building erected for the winter term. After the build- 
ing contract had been let to J. L. Apperson, the erection of the 
new school house was indefinitely postponed because the tax 
rate for school purposes had been reduced from seven to four 
mills on the dollar. 

_ Special subjects that were added to the course of study from 
time to time were not free as the regular branches of the school, 
and could be taken by the pupils only upon payment of a small 
fee of one or two dollars per course!® depending upon the sub- 


17Proceedings of city council, volume 1, 270. 


18The county apportionment records show that only 196 children of 
school age were reported by the city superintendent. The remain- 
der must have been outside students, or the figure is an error for 
in 1868 there were only 181 pupils enrolled. 


19“A}] children of the district will be admitted free to instruction in 
the elementary branches, which will be divided into two depart- 
ments, ist and 2nd, viz: Primer, Reading, Spelling, Writing, Men- 
ta] and Practical Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and History 
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ject. On October 29, 1866, the council ordered this practice 
discontinued with the beginning of the next term and all citi- 
zens of Oregon City were allowed any studies taught in the 
school, free of charge. 

With the beginning of the new school year in May, 1867, the 
owning of a school building again attracted the attention of the 
city council. Since it was found inadvisable to buy a site and 
build a new building, the school superintendent together with 
the school committee bargained with I. D. Driver and A. F. 
Waller, agents of the Methodist Episcopal Conference, for the 
purchase of seminary property, apparatus, and equipment. This 
was finally purchased for the sum of two thousand dollars.?° 
The records”! show that the property was deeded to the city 
council on August 21, 1867. After a few needed repairs were 
made, the council felt that Oregon City possessed as good a 
school property as any city of its size could want. 


By purchasing the seminary property the school fund was 
exhausted, and on June 11, 1867, an ordinance was passed levy- 
ing on all property a seven mill tax of which two and one-half 
mills were to go to the school fund to help pay for the seminary 
if necessary. Even this extra taxation did not meet the de- 
mands of the purchase and current expenses of the school so in 
December, the council authorized the school committee to bor- 
row up to seven hundred dollars for not more than eight months 
for the purpose of paying the current expenses of the city school. 
In order to secure this sum, the seminary property was mort- 
gaged. 

In the report?? for the spring term of the school by S. D. Pope, 
principal, he states that there were a total of one hundred and 
eighty one pupils enrolled in all departments of the school di- 
vided as follows: Primary department, sixty-six; intermediate 
department, sixty-seven; and higher department, forty-eight. 


of United States. The 3rd department will consist of the higher 
studies of education. For every extra study the charge will be 
one dollar. For classics and practical chemistry, two dollars;” 
Oregon Argus, January 24, 1863. 

200regon City Enterprise, August 31, September 14, 1867. 

21Clackamas County deed records, Book E, page 712. 

-220regon City Enterprise, April 11, 1868. 
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The average attendance in all departments was one hundred and 
forty. The report also stated that forty pupils were on the 
honor roll for the preceding term.?* 

A class in vocal music had just been added to the activities of 
the school the preceding term under the Reverend J. W. Sell- 
wood, who had been quite successful in his endeavor. Of vocal 
music Pope says, “give us plenty of music in our schools and 
churches and there will be less occasion for strenuous enact- 
ments by legislative bodies to insure confidence and harmony 
among mankind.”?* The report of Pope for the next term 
showed a slight decrease in attendance with one hundred and 
seventy-six pupils enrolled in the school. The average daily at- 
tendance was one hundred and twenty-eight, and the honor roll 
again numbered forty.”° 

During the summer vacation extensive repairs were made on 
the school property, including the painting of the building 
throughout and the fencing of the school block. At the com- 
pletion of these improvements, the school building and equip- 
ment was considered an equal to the best grade school in the 
state. A sum of four hundred and fifty dollars was appropri- 
ated to make the improvements and this, together with the fi- 
nancial difficulty of purchasing the seminary, reduced the school 
fund to a low state. To alleviate this difficulty the city ordin- 
ance number 75, was passed which raised the school tax for 1868, 
from three and one-half to eight and five-tenths mills on the 
dollar.2® As a further measure to get a sound financial footing 
without impairing the standing of the school, the school com- 
mittee was authorized to “ascertain if the salary of other school 
teachers are as high as the wages paid the teachers in our schools, 
also to ascertain if other teachers who are equally qualified with 
those who are now teaching can be secured for less wages than 
are now paid.”*” Records make no further mention of the in- 


23The census report for 1868 shows that there were 1083 inhabitants 
in Oregon City; of these 624 were male and 459 female. 


240regon City Enterprise, April 11, 1868. 
25Same, July 4, 1868. 


26Same, August 15, 1867; also Council proceedings, volume 2, page 7, 
June 19, 1868. 


27Proceedings of council, July 20, 1868. 
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vestigation and since neither salaries were cut nor new teachers 
hired the matter was either dropped or the investigation brought 
negative results. 

By 1868, the seminary had grown to be a leading educational 
institution not only in the immediate community but in the 
Willamette Valley at large. The school had grown up with the 
town but was located on the north edge of the settlement and 
was somewhat far out of the way for a great number of people 
living in the other sections of the city. At a council meeting 
held June 18, 1868, a petition was presented to the members 
asking for the formation of a separate school district for that 
part of Oregon City lying south of Ninth Street and east of 
High Street. After due investigation by the school committee, 
the petition was rejected because the necessity at that time was 
not great enough to form another district in the city. The pri- 
mary department in particular was overcrowded so in order to 
keep the one school district intact, it was decided to divide the 
primary department of the seminary into two departments and 
to secure an additional teacher. Miss Mary Warren was selected 
as teacher of the primary department, while Miss Harriet Pam- 
brun, the former teacher of the primary department, was ad- 
vanced to the position as head of the new preparatory depart- 
ment. N. W. Randall continued as instructor of the interme- 
diate department, and S. D. Pope remained as head of the higher 
department and principal of the school. By a strict organiza- 
tion of the various departments, it was hoped to alleviate the 
existing difficulties. The pupils on entering the school were 
examined by the principal and placed in the department for 
which he was qualified. The student had no choice of depart- 
ments, and promotion from one department occurred only at 
the end of each term. The purpose of this practice was to group 
the pupils as much as possible according to ability, without ad- 
ding an extra burden on the teachers, who were already over- 
worked, and without making the classes irregular. 

School affairs during the next few years continued to run 
smoothly.?® The new arrangement proved successful and noth- 
ing out of the ordinary occurred. 


28In 1869, Principal S. D. Pope was elected county school superintend- 
ent to succeed N. W.: Randall who served in that capacity from 
1861; County apportionment records. 
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The tax levy for 1870, was set at five-mills, and the one dollar 
poll tax was again levied. The fast and steady growth of the 
enrollment had caused a crowded condition in the various class- 
rooms at different times. By reorganizing the internal arrange- 
ments of the school, it was hoped to get away from this diffi-_ 
culty. For short periods of time such arrangements were suc- 
cessful but soon the classrooms were again overcrowded and the 
teachers overworked. In the summer of 1870, an extra class- 
room was added to the building, making room for a fifth de- 
partment in the school. A Mrs. Geary was elected teacher of 
the new department. 

On September 5, 1870, S$. D. Pope, the principal of the sem- 
inary, tendered his resignation to the city council. The resigna- 
tion was accepted with regret and a resolution was passed by the 
city council thanking Pope “for the efficient manner in which 
he has conducted the school during the last four or five years.”2° 

Mr. J. D. Robb was elected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Pope, but he too resigned after one year, and was 
then replaced by J. A. Macrum. During this period a great 
change took place in the personnel of the teachers of the other 
departments of the school; the records show that new instruc- 
tors were elected at frequent intervals but no reason is given for 
the numerous changes. 

An important improvement of 1870, was the digging of a well 
and the purchasing of a water pump for the school property. 
The total cost for this improvement was one hundred and eighty 
dollars. Up to this time the pupils had to carry drinking water 
from the neighborhood in buckets. 

During the fall of the same year (1870), a petition from the 
citizens of Oregon City was presented to the city council ask- 
ing that the tuition rates for outside students be raised to a fig- 
ure as high as other schools of the state. The matter was inves- 
tigated by the school committee and brought to the attention 
of the city council several times but each time it was tabled for 
a future meeting. After careful consideration, the tuition rates 
for the various departments were set as follows: Primary, five 
dollars; preparatory, six dollars; intermediate, seven dollars; 


29Proceedings of council, September 15, 1870. 
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academic, eight dollars; and the classical, nine dollars. All tui- 
tion charges were payable in advance at the beginning of each 
term. However, the new tuition schedule did not remain in 
force long for on September 21, 1871, the rates were lowered 
to their previous level. A new salary schedule was drawn up 
along with the tuition schedule. The principal’s salary was set 
at one thousand dollars per annum, but was soon raised to one 
hundred dollars per month. The salary of the teacher of the 
academic department was to be nine hundred dollars a year 
while the remaining teachers were to receive only four hundred 
dollars a year. The salary question again received consideration 
the following year when two male teachers were selected for the 
academic and intermediate department at eight hundred dollars 
a year. At the time of the selection of the first two instructors, 
a resolution was passed concerning the tenure of teachers which 
provided that “any teacher failing to give satisfaction may be 
discharged at any time by a two thirds vote of the council and 
paid for the time employed.”®° Apparently the policy of giving 
teachers contracts for the school year had not yet been devel- 
oped. Thus the teachers position became quite uncertain and 
the policy probably in part accounts for the large turnover of 
teachers during that time. 

On February 13, 1873, the Oregon City Public School as well 
as the city as a whole, lost one of its best friends and citizens in 
the death of Dr. Forbes Barclay, mayor and former city school 
superintendent. As city school superintendent, he served con- 
tinuously from 1857 to 1872, when he was succeeded by W. C. 
Johnson. As mayor, he held office from 1864 till his death. 
He was well liked by all in the community and did much to 
make the seminary an outstanding educational institution. 

In January, 1873, a decided reorganization of the school took 
place when ordinance number 105, was adopted by the city 
council. This ordinance described in detail the internal ar- 
rangements of the school in regard to division of departments, 
subject matter to be taught in each department or grade, rules 
for teachers and students, and other minor policies. The num- 
ber of departments was reduced to four, known as the primary, 


30Same, July 22, 1872. 
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scientific, mathematical, and English or classical departments. 

The above resolution was the last major action taken by the 
city council in connection with the activities of the seminary. 
A school law was passed in 1872, by the state legislature which 
provided for the establishing of new school districts by the 
county school superintendent as the need arose. Accordingly, 
W. W. Moreland, Clackamas County school superintendent, 
declared on November 13, 1874, that “all territory included in 
Oregon City and within the corporate limits thereof is hereby 
established as a school district to be governed by the school laws 
of this state. Said district shall be known as number sixty-two. 
Established this November 13, 1874.7! In accordance with 
the state school law, three men, John Meyers, J. M. Frazer, and 
Henry Harris, were elected November 24, 1874, as school direc- 
tors of the new Oregon City school district. A. Noltner was 
elected clerk. The new directors immediately attempted to 
take control of the school but the city council did not relinquish 
its power so easily. With both groups claiming control, the 
affairs went on anything but smoothly. The school fund was 
soon exhausted so the city council suspended school and paid the 
teachers their salary for one third of that term. The new direc- 
tors on the other hand sought possession of the school by legal 
means, by petitioning the circuit court for full control and 
management of the school. After a lengthy trial, the court 
found that district number sixty-two was a duly organized 
school district according to the law of October 29, 1872, and 
further ruled that the territorial act of 1854, establishing a school 
district in Oregon City was repealed by the act of 1872. The 
court’s final order was for the directors to take charge of the 
school and the city council was to pay the court costs. Still the 
council did not immediately turn over the property to the 
directors but decided to rent the building to district sixty-two 
for seven months for a rent of one dollar. 


At the expiration of the rent the mayor recommended to the 
members of the city council the deeding over of the seminary 


13County school superintendents records of districts, volume 1, page 
67. 


32Case 2204, Clackamas County records, circuit court. 
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property with certain reservations. The restrictions named 
were,*® first, ““That the same shall be forever kept and used for 
purposes of a free public school; second, That the said school 
district shall never be reduced to any smaller limits than it now 
contains; third, And in case of violation of either of these pro- 
visions the property is to revert to the city.” The recommenda- 
tion passed the council unanimously and on August 6, 1875, the 
property was deeded to the school district. The deed was re- 
corded August 10, 1875. 

Thus the Oregon City school district is now numbered sixty- 
two, while actually it is the oldest established district in the 
county and should rightfully be numbered one. Because of the 
fact that the territorial legislature gave the city council special 
privileges in operating and controlling the public school, the 
early educational history of Oregon City is somewhat unique in 
comparison with the early school history of most communities. 

It has been the endeavor in this thesis not only to give a 
chronological account of the early educational activities in Ore- 
gon City, but also to show as far as possible the effect of early 
conditions on the schools and in turn the effect of the schools 
on the community. 

Numerous instances prove that the early settlers were de- 
cidedly in favor of not only education but particularly free 
public education supported by general taxation. In each in- 
stance when new laws were adopted such as by the provisional 
government and again by the territorial government, education 
and the provision thereof occupied an important place. When 
the means were not at hand to establish the schools provided for 
by law, the early pioneers subscribed large amounts cheerfully 
to establish and support private ventures.** When the question 
of general taxation for public schools arose the measures invar- 
iably passed by large majority with only a very few dissenting 
votes and these were from people of European origin who were 
not accustomed to free public schools. 


33Proceedings of council, volume 2, page 360. 


34Both Atkinson and Fisher state that subscriptions were often re- 
ceived from people not interested directly in their religious de- 

' nomination but that they were eager to help the cause of educa- 
tion. 
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Under the provisional government no practical means for 
establishing public schools were made. Undoubtedly, this was 
due to the uncertainty of the economic conditions of that time. 
Such educational ventures as were attempted were therefore of 
necessity private in character and usually the beginnings were 
very meager. 

With the admission of Oregon as a United States territory, the 
establishment of public education received a more concrete 
emphasis as is seen by the act of congress which for the first 
time set aside the sixteenth and thirty-sixth section in each 
township for schools. Again the first territorial laws provided 
in detail for the establishment of school districts and public 
schools. However, a number of factors worked together to 
prevent an immediate establishment of a system of public edu- 
cation. The life on the frontier was exceedingly simple; the 
number of inhabitants were few and widely scattered; com-— 
munication and travel was at its slowest; highly educated people 
were few; and educational books and equipment were almost 
entirely lacking. These factors contributed immensely to the 
laxity with which the first laws were enforced and in turn aided 
in preventing free public schools. 


A combination of interests was responsible for the establish- 
ment of the various private schools when it was seen that public 
education was not to be an immediate reality. Probably the 
greatest influence was exerted by the various religious denom- 
inations®> which were to establish schools to compete against 
each other and as a tool to further their own ends. Religious 
training was always a school activity in the strictly denomina- 
tional school even though numerous students attended such in- 
stitutions purely for educational purposes and were not in the 
least interested in the religious activity of any certain denomin- 
ation. 

Because of the large number of such early schools working in 
a community, the competition between them was very keen. 
Such schools were not always established in places where a need 
existed but often where a future need was anticipated. Large 


35These were the Catholics, Baptists, Methodists and Congregational- 
ists. 
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subscriptions were gathered for the purpose of erecting large 
and pretentious buildings. Since the cost of the building was 
much greater than the means at hand, the various denominations 
operated their schools under decided financial handicaps. The 
population being small and widely scattered necessitated each 
school to draw its pupils from a large radius and this in turn de- 
manded that the school have boarding facilities where the stu- 
dents could live cheaply for money was scarce. Agents®® scoured 
the territory thoroughly not only enlisting subscriptions but 
also searching for students. 


In addition to the previous named internal difficulties two 
external events shattered the hopes of several of the denomina- 
tional institutions. The first of these was the discovery of gold 
in southern Oregon and California which attracted the young 
men in particular away from the class room to the gold mines 
where presumably an easy livelihood could be gained. The other 
event was the passage of the Oregon land act which induced 
many of the settlers to leave Oregon City and live on farm land 
that could be had for practically nothing. 


Perhaps, even in the face of these difficulties the private edu- 
cational ventures might eventually have prospered had it not 
been for the establishment of public schools about 1854, and 
thereafter. The public school in Oregon City was built on a 
conservative basis with the idea that an enlightened public is 
necessary for the future welfare of the state and began with a 
decided handicap. However, the omission of tuition charges 
appealed to the general public giving the school a gradual in- 
crease in support. The internal arrangement and organization 
of the first school was copied directly from the then existing 
private institutions. However, the school was only a day 
school, the enrollment soliciting only students from the citizens 
of the immediate community. For outside students a tuition 
rate comparable to other private schools was charged. As more 
settlers came from the Atlantic states thoroughly imbued with 
the American principal of general public education, the private 
schools were ultimately downed. These conditions thus far de- 


36These were usually the missionaries of the particular church. 
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scribed were probably quite similar to those throughout the state 
for that period. 

In one respect the Oregon City school possesses a character- 
istic not found elsewhere. In 1854, the territorial legislature 
passed an act establishing a special school district within the 
corporate limits of Oregon City and further gave the city coun- 
cil complete control over the educational affairs of the com- 
munity. This practice was continued until 1874, when a court 
ruling decided that the school law of 1872, repealed the terri- 
torial act of 1854, and from that time on the Oregon City school 
would come under the same general laws of Oregon as other 
public schools. 
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